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almost shockingly crude in conception, characterized by a naive grue- 
someness, and at the same time curiously affecting. In "The Zheltuga 
Republic" the author relates in detail the story of how adventurers 
predominatingly Russian, drawn to a remote part of Manchuria by 
the discovery of gold, banded together to secure law and order and 
proved their capacity for self-government. 

Few writers of short stories have at their command material 
of so much intrinsic interest as has Mr. Kennan, and few have used 
more discreetly and effectively than he those exceptional facts which 
tax the story-teller's power no less because they happen to be true. 



How to See a Play. By Richard Burton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. 

"This book," writes Dr. Burton in his preface, "is aimed squarely 
at the theater-goer"; and the clear, common-sense treatment of the 
subject which this declaration promises is found in the treatise that 
follows. The book, one feels, is written in a spirit that is happily more 
common among men of talent and learning than it used to be — the 
spirit which recognizes that there is more than one kind of culture; that 
culture may add in a multitude of ways to the every-day enjoyment 
of life; that a little culture, far from being a dangerous thing, is, if 
it be sound, a highly profitable thing. Thus, in treating of plays from 
the point of view of the ordinary spectator, Dr. Burton writes with 
evident zest, feeling, no doubt, that his task is not only interesting 
as the expression of a personal taste, but in a high degree useful. Con- 
stantly, without undue insistence, he impresses upon his readers the 
immediate value of what he tells them, and the ease and naturalness 
with which such knowledge as he gives may be made to fit into life. 
Moreover, he appeals to the intellectual conscience by pointing out 
that without appreciative, even fastidious audiences, we can never 
have good plays. A good book, it is true, even though it be not a 
popular book, may find its proper readers here, there, and everywhere, 
and so survive; but a play, if not immediately successful with casually 
assembled audiences, commonly perishes. It has little opportunity 
to find the auditors that are fit though few. There is all the more 
reason, therefore, that the many should be moderately fit. 

To begin with, the author discusses the play as a form of story- 
telling, its peculiar limitations and opportunities. Sensitive as is the 
average auditor to dramatic effect, quickly as he perceives the lack 
of it when that lack is not concealed from him by some meretricious 
device, nothing is more common than ignorance of the laws and char- 
acteristics of dramatic art. This is seen most clearly perhaps in the 
crude attempts of amateur playwrights, who show a temerity even 
greater than that of amateur novelists. It is, in fact, as difficult a feat, 
in the structural point of view, to put a play together as to put a 
watch together. Happily, however, an understanding of the process 
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is easier for the inexpert in the latter case than in the former. And it 
is for the untechnical spectator that Dr. Burton consistently writes. 
The would-be dramatist, however gifted, must train himself in a 
difficult technic. And the spectator, who is "the necessary coadjutor 
with player and playwright in theater success," must learn the far 
less difficult but scarcely less important technic of appreciation. By 
showing, in clear, informal talk, just what is implied in the statements 
that a play must appeal to eye and ear, just what is meant by its 
concentration, its foreshortening of time, its epitomizing of character, 
Dr. Burton suggests the fundamental ideas necessary to intelligent 
appreciation of what the playwright tries to do. 

Wisely, then, without further discussion of structure, the author 
passes to a historical review of the playwrighting from the pre-Shake- 
spearian period to our own time. His shaping of this historic material 
is particularly commendable. Only that information which is strictly 
appropriate to the theme is conveyed; superficiality and excessive 
detail are alike avoided, and an adequate historical background is 
built up. Briefly Dr. Burton sketches the origin of the English play 
in the "mysteries" and "moralities" of the Church, its subsequent 
development " up to Shakespeare " and through the Elizabethan period, 
the effects of the Puritan reaction, the sad falling away in moral 
tone during the Restoration period, the refreshing return to truth, 
true wit, and decency in such plays of the eighteenth century as "The 
Rivals," "The School for Scandal," and "She Stoops to Conquer." 
He speaks of the lamentable divorce between the stage and literature 
which completed itself in the period between 1775 and 1860. Passing 
on to the modern school, he dwells upon the dominant influence of 
Ibsen, and points out the characteristics of the modern play at its 
best as determined by its past and by the men of genius who have 
worked upon it in our own time. On each point of importance Dr. 
Burton pauses just long enough to define clearly, to stir curiosity, to 
suggest tone and atmosphere. This historic resumi of his possesses in 
a conspicuous degree the peculiar merit of informative writing done 
by a man deeply versed in his theme who tells but a little of what he 
knows. 

There follow chapters upon "Method and Structure," "Develop- 
ment," "Climax," "The Ending of the Play" — chapters which clearly 
outline those essentials of the art which ought to be common to play- 
wright and spectator, impressing the reader, too, with the artistic 
difficulties that the playwright often has to solve, and qualifying him 
in a measure to appreciate a piece of competent workmanship apart 
from its general appeal. But the duty of the "critic in the seat" 
does not end with insistence upon good dramatic structure; it extends 
to the demand for real thoughtfulness, for close relation to life, for a 
normal point of view as distinguished from the mere perversity of 
originality. Just what this implies the author makes plain by a 
rapid but acute discussion of the social significance of modern plays. 
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Dr. Burton is as sane as he is enthusiastic. One feels like cheering 
him when he writes: "In all considerations of the theater, it would 
be a good thing to allow the unfortunate word 'elevate' to drop from 
the vocabulary. It misleads and antagonizes. It is better to say that 
the view presented in this book is one that wishes to make the play- 
house innocently pleasant, rational, and sound as art." 



Natuee in Mtjsic. By Laweence Gilman. New York: John 
Lane Company, 1914. 

The difficult art of conveying in words the distinctive effects of 
music, of giving reality to meanings that, though musically clear, are 
verbally vague, is practised by Mr. Gilman with unusual success. 
He possesses, truly, in a marked degree and in unusual balance, the 
two qualities which are essential to successful criticism of any art — 
a delicate susceptibility to artistic effect and a thoroughly logical mind. 
To these may be added a third, a quality more especially required in 
musical criticism because of the elusiveness of its subject-matter. 
This is the power of suggesting through poetic imagery and subtle 
analogies thoughts which defy exact definition. Mr. Gilman's criticism 
is imaginative enough to convey even to the relatively unmusical 
reader, to the reader whose perceptions are predominantly literary, a 
vivid and true impression of what various kinds of modern music really 
are and mean. By repeated intimations, by frequent deft changes of 
viewpoint, by apt literary allusions, he achieves an expression really 
clear and enlightening, but not easy to sum up or to reproduce in 
other words than his own. 

Of the value of so-called "programme music," Mr. Gilman has 
no manner of doubt, and he finds no essential conflict between it and 
the "pure music" in which he also takes delight. The objection that 
music descriptive of nature is not self-contained — that it requires a 
commentary — he considers irrelevant. That a form of art is complex 
is no reason for rejecting it, especially when the form is one which offers 
the utmost scope to the imagination. Neither the opera, nor, indeed, 
the ordinary song is wholly self-contained, since "each is dependent 
upon an element external to itself — the song upon words in the mouth 
of the singer; the opera upon words sung, action represented, or, 
very often, upon so flagrantly external a thing as the display and move- 
ment of scenery." As Mr. Gilman proceeds, he wholly persuades us 
of the Tightness of his point of view by showing us the spaciousness 
and the richness of the realm which would be closed to genius were 
the art of tonal landscape-painting to be abandoned. 

Of the musical composers whom he calls the chief contemporary 
nature-painters — namely, Debussy, d'Indy, Loeffler, and MacDowell — 
Mr. Gilman writes with an enthusiasm that is obviously born of inti- 



